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arts of one trained in this school. Worshipping " real sensibility/*
and scorning those of her own sex who in certain situations
are incapable of " the delicate tact of sentiment/' this young
woman recognizes her own affinity in the husband. He for his
part cannot help comparing the two, and easily convinces himself
that his wife's affection is mere respect for die marriage bond,
" Lady Leonora," he writes to a friend who had told him not
to be the dupe of a " Frenchified coquette,** " Leonora is calm,
serene, perfectly sweet-tempered, without jealousy and without
suspicion; in one word, without love." But Olivia had at first
no mischievous intentions; and she too has her confidential
friend, to whom she writes, " I meant but to satisfy an innocent
curiosity, to indulge a harmless coquetry, to gratify the natural
love of admiration, and to enjoy the possession of power." But
she has heedlessly walked into a quicksand, and awakes to find
herself hopelessly in love: " Yes, Gabrielle, this provoking, this
incomprehensible, this too amiable man, has entangled your poor
friend past recovery. Her sentiments and sensations must
henceforward be in eternal opposition to each other. Friendship,
gratitude, honour, virtue, all in tremendous array, forbid her to
think of love; but love, imperious love, will not be so defied.**
Leonora's husband is preparing to fly with Olivia, when some of
his wife*s letters to her mother are put in his hands, and his heart
is wrung. " My dear friend, what injustice have I done to this
admirable woman! With what tenderness, with what delicacy
has she loved me! while I, mistaking modesty for coldness,
fortitude for indifference, have neglected, injured, and abandoned
her! '* He has no longer any patience for Olivia's " sentimental
metaphysics,*' and the emancipated lady is presently left as
desolate as Ariadne, to the delight of all. " Lady Olivia," writes
another friend of the reunited couple, " thus unmasked by her
own hand, has fled to the Continent, declaring that she will never
more return to England.** The " unmasking "was an unfortunate
addition to a story which would have been stronger and more
consistent without it, a packet of letters from the siren being
discovered in which she declares that her whole design had been
due to pique against Lady Leonora and thirst for revenge upon
" that proudest of earthly prudes,'* her mother, the Duchess.